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derived from a Roman author of the time of the republic. Many traces 
of Stoic influence, such as influenced the philosophic views of Cicero 
and Seneca, are apparent. The views expressed coincide more closely 
with those of Cicero than those of Seneca. This fact taken in connection 
with the name (Tulles) cited by De la Sale and the fact that all incidents 
and individuals mentioned belong to a period previous to the war 
between Caesar and Pompey, justify the belief that Cicero was the 
source. The reviewer has not in some time seen a more closely reasoned 
or more lucid exposition of a thesis. 

The author then proceeds to restore the fragments from the French 
text. It is not claimed, of course, that Cicero's exact words are repro- 
duced — merely Cicero's thoughts in language that he might have used. 
The result is a collection of eighteen fragments derived from De la Sale 
(there are four derived from other sources). Those which in Knoellinger's 
opinion might have been the thoughts of Cicero are printed in italics; 
those about which he has no doubt in ordinary type. It appears that 
the author has been duly conservative in what he attributes to Cicero, 
and he has succeeded in giving them a truly Ciceronian form. 

The book concludes with an ingenious argument to the effect that 
the original was in the form of a dialogue, and a plausible outline is 
suggested. This last does not pass in our judgment the bounds of mere 
conjecture. 

The Swedish scholar Soederhjelm seems to have first taken up the 
question of De la Sale's source. His is the French text followed and to 
him Knoellinger gives due credit. 

Joseph B. Pike 

University op Minnesota 



De infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi constructione apud priscos 
poetas graecos. By Charles Jones Ogden. Columbia 
University Dissertation, 1909. Pp. 65. 

This dissertation was suggested by a remark made by Professor 
Humphreys, that "he had never seen the limitations of the simple infini- 
tive of so-called purpose satisfactorily stated." This dissertation is then 
the first chapter in such a statement, and, ignoring the questions of 
origin, proposes to give a complete and correlated view of the use of the 
final and consecutive infinitives in the earliest Greek poetry. For con- 
venience the infinitives are divided into simple groups, e.g., the infinitives 
whose subjects are also the subject of the principal verb, the infinitives 
whose subjects are the object of the principal verb, and so other groups. 
A full list with the total number of each group is given, then the exam- 
ples of the use of the same or kindred verbs with the future participles, 
and also with ordinary clauses of purpose; thus a comparative survey is 
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made of all the methods of denoting purpose in Homer. Next the 
methods applied to Homer are ustd in a study of Hesiod, the Homeric 
hymns, and the iambic and elegiac poets, with a constant statement of 
the divergence from or agreement with the Homeric use. The growth 
of the use of the infinitive with <uo~r£ is traced, a use hardly established 
until the elegiac poets. The infinitive of purpose in Homer is never 
used in connection with a negative particle, since the substantive force of 
the infinitive is too great easily to admit a negation. The future infini- 
tive is not used to denote purpose, the perfect rarely. Final infinitives 
are regularly active or middle, the true passive is extremely rare. There 
are in Homer 387 examples of an infinitive of purpose; ;^Weber found 459 
examples of final clauses with final particles. In his discussion of the 
reasons for the failure of the final infinitive to develop further, Ogden 
uses this cogent sentence (p. 44): 

lam si quaeritur quare usus infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi apud Hom- 
erum non ultra processerit, duae causae praecipue sunt adferendae; una 
quod aliae constructiones infinitivi iam adoleverant, altera, quod nee forma 
causalis nee partieula auxiliaris ei comitabantur quibus notio finis vel con- 
secutionis plane indicaretur. Si enim conformatio qualis est i$i\ v tovto -n-vdij- 
8ai solebat significare : ' dixi me hoc exquisisse' molestum fuisset si potuisset 
significare: ' hoc dixi ut exquirem.' Qua ex re factum est ut finitivi huius- 
modi nisi in conformationibus usitatis ac simplicibus facile usurpari non 



Since this thesis itself is a summary, it is difficult to summarize. 
Dr. Ogden shows command of the literature and also the ability to read 
and use the authors studied; he has satisfactorily written one important 
chapter in the history of the limitations of the so-called infinitive of 
purpose. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



Apulei De Philosophia Ltbri. Ed. Padlds Thomas. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1908. 

Since Goldbacher's edition of the philosophical works of Apuleius in 
1876 a large amount of text criticism has appeared in various journals 
and editions. The author of this latest recension has carefully examined 
the work of his predecessors, but in general has been very conservative 
in accepting emendations. Goldbacher did well with the material which 
he had, but he unfortunately overlooked a MS close at hand, one now 
regarded by scholars as the most reliable. This codex is known as B 
(Bruxellensis) and belongs to the eleventh century. Its superiority was 
established by Eohde as far back as 1882. It is upon this MS that 
M. Thomas has relied most of all in constituting his text. He has included 
in the edition not only the genuine works of Apuleius but also the Hermes 



